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“ BLUE.” 
(In Commemoration or Commemoration, 1870.) 


I. 


My task it is to sing the joys 
Of last Commemoration ; 

But such a dainty subject needs 
Much deep premeditation. 

[ll frame my words in Oxford frames, 
My dark-blue ink will do, 

My pen it shall an owl’s quill be, 
For owls you know are blue. 


ll. 


But want of space permits me not 
Here severally to speak 

Of private entertainments that 
Formed part of that mad week. 

Of luncheons, dances, breakfasts, teas, 
Walks, dinners, picnics too! 

All was great fun,—the weather fine, 
The sky (and breezes) blue ! 
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III. 


It was upon a Saturday, 
The eighteenth day of June, 
Harmonious monomaniacs came 
And put us all in tune. 
Music vocal, instrumental, 
Grave, comic, old and new; 
At some of which, I do affirm, 
We laughed till we were blue. 


IV. 


Then Sunday dawns; we go about 

To chapels, chapels, churches. 
And in the evening all the world 

On “ Broad Walk” take their perches ; 
We walk, we sit, we smile, we bow, 

“ Good evening !”—* How @’ ye do ?” 
The dons are in their Sunday best, 

The ladies most in blue. 


v. 


The weck’s work now begins indeed ; 
T'wo concerts in succession ; 

The barge of “’Varsity ” is full 
To see the boats’ procession. 

The boats skim past; the oars are raised 
By each bright-coloured crew ; 

But, sad to say, none topple o’er 
Into the Isis blue. 


VI. 


That night the Freemasonic ball, 
And ball at “ Brasenose ;” 
I’m sure the Mason’s secret is 
To wear those pretty clothes. 
Flower-show, installation, balls, 
And then a hasty snooze ; 
So Wednesday treads on Tuesday’s heels. 
I like such “ fits of blues !” 
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VII. 


The Oxford world on Tuesday wound 
Its way to Installation ; 
On Wednesday ’tis wound up again,— 
Long live Commemoration ! 
The gallery fills with caps and gowns, 
Cheers, hisses, jokes a few ! 
“ Light coats,” “green ties,” and “ladies fair” 
In white, pink, black, mauve, blue. 


VIII. 


Procession, presentation, pause, 
Degrees, applause, reverse ! 

Orations, Latin,—verse, prose, odes,— 
Prize poems, cheers, disperse ! 

But at “ Masonic Féte ” we meet 
Again soon after two, 

Then dance at ’Varsity until 
The sky puts on the blue. 


IX. 


Picnics, Thursday ; photo’s, Friday, 
We give, exchange, and buy ; 
And sadly watch the change of scene 
From windows in “ the High ;” 
For with portmanteaus on their tops 
The hansoms fly from view,— 
Grads., Undergrads., all “ going down.” 
Good-bye, good-bye, dark-blue ! 
J. M. D. 





LORRAINE AND NANCY. 


THERE is wonderful tenacity in a name. If another proof of 

the fact were wanting, it is afforded by the present war. Many 

years have gone by since the old provincial names of France 

were disused, since the country was divided into departments, 

and all other titles officially ignored. It has even been 
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doubted whether to learn the names of the old provinces were 
a necessary part of a child’s education. With a few exceptions, 
they were supposed to possess only a local interest ; neither 
the law nor the post-office required them; they were matters of 
history, and nothing more. But a week of war destroyed these 
illusions. All the old names rise up again; the old feelings, 
the old stories, return to us with fresh vigour. When we live 
in times of history, we believe in history. The past becomes 
real to us; and we look back to the bygone years with lively 
interest, contrasting and comparing the men of former times 
with those who have now acted the like tragedies upon the 
same stage. 

Lorraine and Alsace,—the names repeat themselves in every 
newspaper; and it is of the former province that we are about 
to write, though not without a fear, that during the weeks which 
must elapse while the present article is in the press, the ‘Times’ 
may have told our readers all that they want to know. But it 
was our good fortune to pass through Nancy about four months 
ago; and as no two impressions are exactly the same, it is 
possible that this sketch may not be entirely without interest, 
even to those who have visited the place, or whose minds have 
followed the war so closely as to know and realize already all 
that can be known and described. 

Lorraine took its name from Lothaire, son of Louis le 
Débonnaire, whose kingdom included all the country between 
the Rhine and the Meuse, formerly Austrasia; and after his 
time called Lotharingia. It was the subject of continual dis- 
putes and wars between the Emperors of Germany and Kings 
of France, until Otho IIL. resigned it, with the title of Duke, to 
Charles, brother of King Lothaire. Both brothers fell into the 
power of Hugh Capet, and the Carlovingian line was extin- 
guished. In the eleventh century the Emperor gave the Duchy 
to Godfrey, Count of Ardennes, and from him it passed to his 
nephew, Godfrey de Bouillon, the great crusader, son of Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne. In reward for his great military services, 
the Emperor invested him with the title of Duke of Lorraine. 
it is probable, however, that his Duchy consisted only of the 
northern half of the province, as we find that about this time 
Lotharingia was divided, and Gerard, Count of Alsace, created 
Duke of Haute-Lorraine or the Mosellane, in 1048. It was 
considered as a dependency of the Empire, until the death of 
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Duke Charles, in 1431, when his daughter and heiress con- 
veyed the territory to René d’Anjou, King of Provence, Duke 
of Bar, and titular King of Naples; the bon roy René, whom 
Sir Walter Scott is accused of having caricatured in ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein.’ His eldest daughter married the Count de Vaude- 
mont, from whom the present head of the House of Lorraine, 
Francis Joseph of Austria, is lineally descended. This was a 
time of war and trouble; Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
overran Lorraine with an army, and while besieging Nancy, in 
1477, he was deserted by his Italian favourite, Campobasso, 
surprised at night by the Duke and his Swiss allies, and utterly 
defeated. His body was found, so covered with wounds as to 
be hardly recognizable, and was buried, says Philippe de 
Comines, “by the Duke of Lorraine (to his eternal honour), 
with great pomp and magnificence in St. George’s Church, in 
the old town of Nancy, himself and all his nobility in deep 
mourning, attending the corpse to the grave.” 

The House of Vaudemont was now firmly established in Lor- 
raine ; and, though from its connection with the blood-royal, 
it was chiefly dependent on France, it still kept up a consi- 
derable interest in the affairs of the Empire. In 1488, the 
Duke assisted Frederic III. with troops, in his expedition 
against the rebellious Flemings, and a younger brother of the 
same Duke commanded in the German army at Marignano. 
He afterwards transferred his services to France, and was con- 
sidered one of the best captains in the kingdom. This was 
Claude, first of the great family of Guise, from whom sprang 
the whole “‘ brood of false Lorraine,”’? who have made themselves 
so famous in history. He was the father of Duke Francis, one 
of the most remarkable generals of the time, the captor of 
Calais and the defender of Metz, which town he held for fifty-six 
days against Charles V., distinguishing himself no less by his 
valour and skill than by his humanity to the sick and wounded; 
humanity which unfortunately deserted him in later life, in 
the fury of his religious zeal. 

In 1569 Lorraine was visited by a foreign army, that of the 
Duke of Alva, marching northwards to the Netherlands. So 
strict was the discipline that not more than one act of violence 
or plunder was committed during its passage. For the first 
few years of the wars of the League the Duke of Lorraine 
remained neutral, but having at length joined his kinsmen, he 
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found himself menaced by a German army which was march- 
ing to the aid of the Huguenots, and quickly summoned the 
Duke of Guise to his help. Withdrawing his troops into the 
towns, he restrained the ardour of his allies who wished for 
an instant engagement, and insisted on the Germans being 
merely watched through his country, which they plundered 
and devastated on their march. Guise followed in a pursuit 
which ended fatally for the Germans, and the Duke of Lorraine 
returned to his dominions, considering that he had done 
enough for his neighbours by joining the League and exposing 
himself to the dangers of an invasion on their account. He 
was not slow, however, to uphold his dignity as head of the 
family, when the supremacy of the Duke of Mayenne threat- 
ened to become dangerous, and at the conclusion of peace his 
adhesion was secured by a large subsidy from the royal 
treasury. He was also proposed as a husband for Madame 
Catherine, the King’s sister, but she, objecting to a widower 
with children, declined the alliance, and finally married his son 
Henry, Duke of Bar. There were some difficulties to be got 
over, for Madame Catherine was a staunch Protestant, and the 
dignitaries of the Church refused to perform the ceremony. 
At last the scruples of the Archbishop of Rouen were overcome 
by the plain speaking of the King’s confessor, and the two 
were married in the royal cabinet. Here again the Archbishop 
objected, but Henri IV. replied “ trés-doctement, que sa pré- 
sence était plus que toute autre solemnité, et que son cabinet 
était un lieu sacré ;” and so the affair was settled. 

Madame Catherine left no sons, and the duchy passed to 
Charles III., nephew of the Duke, who married her daughter 
Nicola to secure the inheritance. His life and character were 
alike strange and adventurous. The encroachments of Richelieu 
threw him entirely into the German interest, to which he had 
always leant. He offended the King of France as well by re- 
ceiving and protecting Gaston d’Orléans and giving to him his 
sister in marriage, as by his intrigues with the Emperor ; and 
his frontier was invaded by the French army. Charles imme- 
diately marched to join Tilly in Germany with 12,000 men, but 
returning with the defeated remnant of his army, was himself 
invaded by the French and forced to surrender Nancy. His 
life was full of vicissitudes,—now a sovereign, now an exile ; then 
the head of an army, with which he served first one power and 
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then another ; constantly intriguing, and generally paying more 
regard to his own interest than those of his ally. He served 
with Condé in the wars of the Fronde, till the Spaniards, dis- 
gusted with his conduct, arrested and imprisoned him, and 
placed his brother Francis at the head of his troops. He was 
reinstated in his duchy in 1660, and again dispossessed in 
1669. He died in 1675, and his character was thus described 
in an imaginary epitaph :— 
“ Ci-git un pauvre duc sans terre, 
Qui fut, jusqu’a ses derniers jours, 
Peu fidéle dans ses amours, 
Et moins fidéle dans ses guerres. 
Il donna librement sa foi 
Tour & tour & chaque couronne, 
Et se fit une étroite loi 
De ne la garder & personne.” 
His son, Charles IV., commanded in the Imperial armies, and 
was distinguished for his valour and ability. He married a 
daughter of Ferdinand III., and died at Lintz, in 1690. In a 
last letter to the Emperor he reminded him pathetically of his 
services and his misfortunes, and commended the interests of 
his children to the Imperial care. The charge was fulfilled, and 
at the peace of 1697, Duke Leopold was restored to his 
dominions, under conditions which showed that Lorraine was 
no longer the independent little state which might give sup- 
port or look for protection to either of its powerful neighbours, 
but rather an enclave in France and a highway to Strasburg. 
During the War of Succession Nancy was again occupied by 
the French troops, and in 1738 the treaty was signed by which 
the House of Lorraine renounced the sovereignty for ever; 
Duke Francis, the husband of Maria Theresa, receiving the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany in exchange. From that time the 
House of Lorraine became merged in that of Hapsburg. The 
Duchy was transferred to Stanislas Leczinsky, ex-King of 
Poland, and after his death, in 1766, reverted to the Crown of 
France. So ended the history of Lorraine as an independent 
or dependent state-—dependent, as every such small state must 
be, on one or other of its powerful neighbours, independent, 
in so much as it was never a province of either country. From 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century it was intimately 
united with France, and though after that period its Dukes 
became, partly from choice, partly from necessity, more and 
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more German, the duchy for the same reasons became more 
and more French. Whatever may be said of the connection of 
Alsace with Germany, the term “restoration” can never be 
rightly applied to Lorraine. 

The last of its Dukes has left most mark upon this capi- 
tal. Le bon roi Stanislas improved and embellished Nancy, and 
governed his people with mildness and liberality, and his death 
was deeply mourned. 

With something of all this in our thoughts, we wandered 
through Nancy in the spring of this year, when the leaves of 
the trees were still young and fresh, and the flowering shrubs 
in glory; the sun shining brightly, the streets gay with brilliant 
shops, with soldiers, music, and well-dressed people. ‘There 
were no thoughts then of defeat and invasion. To us, no doubt 
the place seemed the brighter by contrast with the tedious 
journey in pouring rain which had occupied our morning, and 
the vffect of the pretty toilettes was enhanced by their novelty. 
After living for several months in a society which, with a few 
exceptions, was busy wearing out its old clothes and keeping 
its best in trunks, it was refreshing to reach a place where 
attention to dress was the rule and not the exception. There- 
fore we noted it as one of the charms of Nancy that its ladies 
not only possessed good clothes, but knew how to wear them. 

Yet for the first hour we strolled up and down the streets 
with feelings of disappointment; the buildings were so modern, 
and the churches seemed absolutely devoid of interest. We 
had almost agreed to “think nothing of Nancy,” when we came 
upon the market-house, as spacious, airy, and cheerful a market 
as could be seen anywhere. Within its walls white-capped 
women were still chaffering over the piles of vegetables, which, 
combined with bouquets and pots of flowers, sent a sweet, 
fresh smell all over the place. Then, passing through another 
street or two, we came to the Rue des Dominicains, the Regent 
Street of Nancy, bright with all varieties of shops, and opening 
into the Place Stanislas, where the figure of the King of Poland 
stood stately on its pedestal. The Place Stanislas was a fine 
square, flanked by the Hotel de Ville and various cafés, and at 
two of the corners a couple of fountains splashed pleasantly 
under the overhanging branches of horse-chestnut trees. 
Through a great archway we came into another Place with 
shady pollard trees, and attracted by the sound of a military 
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band, passed on where the horse-chestnuts held up their torch- 
like flowers before us, and entered the Pépiniéres, the public 
gardens. ‘The gatekeeper’s house was covered with Wistaria, 
which hung its clusters of flowers almost in piles one upon the 
other. A broad walk under an avenue of chestnuts traversed 
the gardens from end to end, and from this the ground sloped 
gently down with a wide sweep of grass dotted over with trees, 
and rose again to another grove of chestnuts, beyond which a 
low line of hills was just visible. There were gravel walks cut 
here and there, and near the gate by which we entered, the 
people of Nancy, gentle and simple, sat or stood or strolled 
about under the trees where the band was playing. And we 
sat down too, feeling that if, as they say, “ Every land is a 
home to the brave,” so is “every band a home to the tourist,” 
and then in happy listlessness we watched the sunlight flicker- 
ing through the trees, the children playing on the grass, nurses 
gossiping with their friends, comfortable bourgeois families, 
and grandes dames with their attendant gentlemen. And look- 
ing at all these, we wished that such gatherings were more 
common in England, and that the pleasures of music and 
gardens could be extended to all classes alike, without the 
barrier of the everlasting sixpence, and the policeman whose 
chief business is to see that Lazarus does not interfere with the 
pleasures of Dives. There were the soldiers, too, strolling up 
and down,—middle-aged officers, and young privates fresh from 
the conscription but already looking military in their easy but 
unbecoming uniform. Ah, well! it matters little now to many 
of them whether the coat they wore was a pretty or an ugly one ; 
perhaps those very men are lying dead on the slopes round 
Metz, or struggling for bare life in some French or German 
hospital. All honour to them !—it was not their fault that the 
battle went against them. 

Another class of the audience mustered strong—the children. 
There were the children who dance and the children who cry, 
the children who squabble and the children who carry on 
quiet little games for themselves behind their nurses’ backs. 
Suddenly a loud cry arose from an infant in front of us. 
Louise, aged five, had usurped the chair which Alphonsine, 
aged three, was quietly occupying, and Alphonsine screamed 
for her rights. The bonne was busy talking, and paid no heed, 
and we pursued the national policy of non-intervention. 
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Alphonsine attempted to scale the chair from behind, but 
failed from youth and inexperience. She slapped Louise, but 
Louise took no notice. She tried to wriggle herself on to a 
corner which Louise could not possibly cover either with her 
person or her frock, but the corner was too small, and the 
occupant would not move. Her perseverance was sorely tried, 
but she was returning to the charge when another vacant chair 
caught her eye, and she retired to take possession of the prize, 
while the bonne, just arriving in time to be too late, settled her 
straight upon the seat and forcibly wiped away the few remain- 
ing tears. We frowned at Louise, and augured ill for her 
future in life, but Louise was troubled by no feelings of re- 
morse; while Alphonsine, forgetting alike her struggles and 
her spoil, rolled off the chair again, and betook herself, with 
great content, to the manufacture of dirt pies. 

The music stopped, the crowd dispersed, and we returned to 
our former task of lionizing Nancy. Passing in front of the 
Préfecture, we turned into a narrow street, and came upon the 
old Palace of the Dukes of Lorraine. It dates from the six- 
teenth century, and is built in the Flamboyant style, with high 
steep roof, carved stone balconies, and a very fine portal, whose 
fagade reaches halfway up the roof. Over the arched doorway 
is a spirited figure of a knight on horseback brandishing his 
sword, set in a deep recess, and above, amongst the tracery 
and pinnacles, the shield and arms of Lorraine. 

A little further up the same street is the Church of the 
Cordeliers, a long single-aisled building, where the bones of 
many princes lay in peace until the Revolution, that time of 
disturbance alike for dead and living. The monuments have 
been restored, and many of them are handsome. A recumbent 
statue of Philippa of Gueldres with black marble drapery is 
much admired; there is also a monument, coloured and gilt, 
erected in 1515, with a kneeling figure of Duke René. _ In the 
adjoining chapel, a fine octagon building, the later dukes were 
buried, and the names of those whose bones lie in the vault 
below are inscribed on the black marble slabs. 

A fine old gateway, not far from the Church of the Corde- 
liers, marks the boundary of what was once, no doubt, the 
aristocratic quarter of Nancy. In the same neighbourhood, a 
new and handsome church is in course of erection on the site 
of the old St. Epre, from the tower of which a hundred Bur- 
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gundian officers were hanged, in revenge for the execution of 
Duke René’s chamberlain by order of Charles. In the middle 
of the Place a curious and ancient little equestrian statue 
presides over a fountain of water, and probably there are other 
antiquities to be found in the same quarter of the town, but we 
had no time to explore them further, so we turned back again 
to the Place Stanislas. A gentle ascent, a street and a square 
traversed, and we found ourselves again at the edge of the 
town, near another gateway and avenue of pollard trees, beside 
which a circus was in course of erection, and preparations were 
being made for a coming fair. Here is a statue of General 
Druot, one of Napoleon’s officers and a native of Nancy, an 
unhappy-looking figure; and from the higher ground we oc- 
cupied we could look out towards the wooded slopes behind 
the town and over the trees of the Pépiniéres, and watch the 
evening lights slowly fading, and listen to the merry voices 
of the children rising through the still air, and the occasional 
church bell. And so we took, leave of Nancy, and so we leave 
it here, not caring to allude to the later sorrows which now 
haunt every pleasant recollection of la belle France. Its bells 
may still ring at vespers, but their tone would sound plaintively 
in every ear, and France itself would seem to speak as Millevoye 
spoke :— 
“Voici ’heure de la pritre 


Et le tintement du beffroi ; 
Vous qui priez, priez pour moi!” 


i. Loy cL 
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“ Quem tegula sola tuetur et pluvia.”—Juvenl. 


WueEn first I came to live in town, 
I sang a doleful ditty, 

Of Fate’s decrees and Fortune’s frown, 
And dwellers in the City. 

I turned, in various tragic styles, 

My eyes to heav’n, and saw—the tiles. 
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And when my landlord raised the rent, 
Because it was the season, 

I gave my smouldering passion vent, 
Exchanging rhyme for reason ; 

In words that savoured of St. Giles, 

I vowed I’d migrate to the tiles. 


How blest is he, who in mid-air, 
Surveys the chimneys round him ! 
Sure that no dun will mount the stair 
Or smoky roofs that bound him ; 
Who gets the “ summer suit” from Miles,* 
Then “ sports his oak” beneath the tiles. 


Who takes a bird’s-eye view of life 
Through clouds of Wills’s Bristol ; 
Removes from sublunary strife 
Stray cats, with pocket pistol ; 
By sundry playful dodges, riles 
The second floor—which hates the tiles. 


With folded arms, in light attire, 
Like Jove amid the thunder, 
He sees a street row, or a fire, 
The mob that’s struggling under 
With late police, whose lazy files 
Look like bluebottles from the tiles. 


Morn turns his sooty panes to gold, 
Eve lingers round his casement ; 
He cannot hear the Missus scold, 
Because she’s in the basement. 
The Muse his leisure hours beguiles ; 
She loves to flirt beneath the tiles. 


“ Of old sat Freedom on the height,” 
For which, see Mr. Tennyson, 
Or Drury Lane on Boxing-night— 
The night she spends her pennies on— 
Enjoying pantomimic wiles, 
Beneath her own, her native tiles. 


* “Venit ad conacula Miles.”—Juvenal. A prophecy worthy of Dr. Cum- 
ming’s attention. 
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Mysterious region, unexplored, 
Ye roofs of London houses, 
Where cats the missing teaspoons hoard, 
And nightly hold carouses. 
Oh, Murray ! in thy red-backed files, 
Hast thou no Handbook for the tiles ? 
R.. K. A. E. 
Hott: KA. files . 





THE TWO ABBOTS. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tue plague continued, fluctuated, abated, and finally died out 
altogether. One or two of the brethren died, but Ambrose 
was not amongst them. Through no wish to be spared, and 
again in spite of the vision, he lived while others passed to 
their reward, and in time returned to St. Verena, and then the 
old struggle began again. 

Life—peaceful, healthy, tolerably secure life—contrasted with 
the daily ravages of death which he had left behind; monotonous 
but not unpleasing round of labour against the somewhat loath- 
some offices of charity about the sick-beds of pestilence; the pure 
air, the exquisite scenery, the lofty architecture, the rural peace 
of St. Verena instead of the noisome and infectious plague city. 
Though that strange gift of second sight had once more warned 
him to fix his thoughts on death, the rebel heart still beat for 
this life, and loved an earthly home. 

One day, not long after his return to the monastery, these 
thoughts had been strong upon him, and wandering, towards 
the close of it, under some of the beautiful trees which shaded 
the sacred precincts, he had spent hours of mental torture little 
to be envied. Calmer at last (more from exhaustion than from 
any satisfactory end to his meditations), he turned his footsteps 
homewards for vespers. Far and wide the sweet notes of the 
bell floated like music across the river and into the scattered 
hamlets, but it only tolled heavy dissatisfaction to the ears of 
Brother Ambrose. Truth to say, under the genuine piety of 
that ardent soul there lay a remnant of the old leaven. The 
Baron had not been quite merged in the monk,—the haughty 
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descendant of a haughty race had not utterly mortified a proud 
spirit. He despised the moderate counsel and lenient sway of 
his superiors full as much as he doubted their wisdom, and yet 
he was earnest in his zeal and his penitence, and the struggle 
of conflicting emotions was becoming too heavy to be borne. 

Vespers had begun, the diminished number of monks had 
taken their places, the congregation had assembled, when those 
who were not absolutely absorbed in the sacred office saw a 
strange figure of unusual height steal noiselessly into the choir. 
The intruder had the cowl drawn closely over his face, which 
he parted for an instant sufficiently to take a hasty survey of 
the assembled body, and then moved quietly into a vacant seat 
next to that of Brother Ambrose. Here he knelt for some time 
in private devotion, till at the outburst of triumphal chanting 
in the choir he rose and threw back the hood. Ambrose, 
severely intent on the service, paid no heed to the new-comer. 
At last, perhaps it was the mesmeric influence of all eyes being 
fixed upon his own face that aroused his attention,—he looked 
up, and saw that from the Abbot to the sacristan the whole 
Brotherhood was gazing at him—at him, Ambrose,—and at the 
stall beside him. Then he turned and saw the figure of the 
monk, and that it was also gazing at him with his own wild 
eyes, shining out of his own weird face, as it had met him on 
the bridge above the Seine, as it had passed him on the death 
bier of the plague,—the third time. 

Terror sat on the faces of the Brotherhood, but the Abbot 
remained unmoved, and the service continued with perhaps 
even unusual solemnity, inspired by the suspense in which they 
awaited the issue of their mysterious confirmation of the vision 
that had numbered Lord Lingborough in the fraternity. In 
what agony of prayer Ambrose submitted himself to the doom 
that was treading so close upon him may be understood. It 
was the climax of sufferings whose intensity he only knew, and 
when the last Amen had echoed through the aisles, the vision 
for the second time left him senseless on the ground. 

When Brother Ambrose recovered his reason, he found him- 
self supported in the arms of one of the brethren, who was 
something of a physician. Brother Clement stood near with a 
cup of wine in his hands, and the rest buzzed round him in 
animated discussion. The Abbot had retired, and the vision 
was nowhere to be seen. Ambrose struggled into a sitting 
posture, 
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“The flesh is weak,” he said apologetically , 

“The man is alive !” exclaimed the Brotherhood in chorus. 

Ambrose stared, and staggered to his feet. A dozen voices 
began hastily to explain. 

‘Tt is no vision, Brother ; the man is alive in the flesh, and 
hath gone with the Abbot to his.lodge. He must be thy brother. 
Did none but thyself survive the massacre of Lingborough ?” 

And with a thousand questions and speculations they pressed 
round the confounded monk. Ambrose passed his hand slowly 
over his forehead. 

“Do the dead return?” he murmured. “I had a twin 
brother once, but he perished with the rest of my unhappy 
house. The sensations of that hour have never passed from 
my mind, though all before and much since have been washed 
out by the hand of time. I can feel his little soft hand in mine, 
the wind blowing the fair hair into my eyes, the voice of the 
chanson singer, then my mother’s screams, and all is darkness.” 
He paused for a moment, as if struggling to recall more, and 
then added passionately, “ No! God, more merciful than to me, 
has numbered his innocence long since with the saints.” 

The Brotherhood did not speak. There was a rustling among 
the cowls, a shuffling of the sandalled feet, and a silence of 
mingled respect and expectation,—the Abbot was returning to 
the choir. The group parted, and left Ambrose standing alone, 
while up the avenue of dark figures came Father Cyril, leading 
the second Ambrose by the hand. Even now it was scarcely 
credible. The tonsured heads moved backwards and forwards, 
glancing first at one and then at the other, doubting that both 
could be still there. 

A dead silence prevailed, broken only by the slight sound of 
moving heads that turned rapidly from Brother Ambrose, 
standing still and upright with a strange stupor on his face, to 
Brother Ambrose’s second self advancing with feeble nervous 
steps to meet him. In the pause, eyes, long familiar with the 
features of the one man, strove to discover the differing points 
in the strange likeness of the other. The same crisp fair hair 
curled round the barbarous tonsure, the same weird contrast of 
black eyes that never ceased to startle, the same beauty of that 
peculiar attractive kind that coins love from the first, also 
possessing the innate refinement and dignity that suggests 
noble lineage,—equally sons of Anak. The curious accus- 
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tomed eyes looked closer, and began to find distinguishing 
characteristics. It seemed hardly possible for a face to be 
more gaunt and thin than that of Brother Ambrose, but the 
other was emaciated as if by illness, and yet, in spite of that, 
looked the younger and less careworn. ‘To nicely critical eyes 
this face had less of beauty and more of attractiveness than the 
other. ‘This figure unbent oftener, which made it appear less 
tall, and, in like manner, over the face there was a ceaseless 
change and play of expression, which contrasted curiously with 
the general immobility of gesture in St. Verena’s son. Am- 
brose stood tall, stern, erect, silent; his shadow showed con- 
flicting emotion in every line of his face, and in the tears that 
stood thickly in his eyes, while an indefinable grace of expres- 
sion in every limb spoke a whole chapter of sorrow, joy, hope, 
fear, propitiation, infinite tenderness, and a passion of feeling 
almost beyond control during the short space in which he 
measured the length of the choir. Every irrepressible gesture 
betrayed the foreigner as strongly as the outward form showed 
him a child of the hardy reticent north. Every son of St. 
Verena had discovered a dozen differences between the two 
before they stood together. 

The Abbot possessed the happy faculty of being always 
equal to the occasion. His feelings were strong enough to 
produce sympathy, and not too strong to destroy self-posses- 
sion. It was with grace, dignity, and very genuine emotion 
that he joined the hands of Ambrose and the stranger, and 
said, in a voice that passed softly but audibly through the 
choir, “ This, thy brother, was dead, but is alive again.” 

It fell like a benediction, Ambrose bowed his head slightly, 
and seemed to struggle for speech, but he only shivered and 
stood silent. The shadow turned the palm of a supple brown 
hand upwards with a gesture expressive of understanding, and 


‘ said softly, in slow foreign accents, “ Thou hast forgotten, is it 


not ?” 

Ambrose broke the hysterical barrier in his throat, and 
spoke,— 

“Is this Edward Lingborough? Little Edward? Brother 
Edward? After all these years! Forgotten? NO! Oh, 
my mother! To have lost him here and not found him there— 
God grant thou seest us !” 

He stopped suddenly, choked by the strong passion of blood- 
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kinship, the natural charity that is born with us. The emotion 
was infectious. A gust of sobs ran through the choir, and 
Father Cyril passed his white hand over his face, covering 
a sudden spasm of envy; longing, old hopes, and memories 
struggling to the surface, which he did not choose to betray. 
For an instant no soul could have distinguished between the 
faces of the two brothers, and then the men fell upon each 
other’s breast and wept. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tat night a huge fire burned on the refectory hearth, and by 
the Abbot’s order the Brotherhood assembled to hear the story 
of Baron Lingborough’s twin-brother. 

It was a long and touching recital, and listened to with 
eager interest by ears for which this tale of romance formed an 
unwonted excitement in the monotony of conventual life. 
The facts of the story were as follows :— 

Edward Lingborough’s earliest recollections were not as 
clear as those of his brother. He had always had a dim re- 
membrance of the occasion of the Lingborough massacre, but 
not recalled (as in the case of Ambrose) by the recitals of other 
witnesses, and unconnected with any associations around 
him; it had never been to him through life more than an in- 
distinct dream. 

The first clear definite recollections of Edward Lingborough’s 
childhood were these :— 

A sunny cottage in one of the sunniest corners of Southern 
France ; a tall, dark, good-humoured man whom he supposed to 
have been his father, and who was chiefly impressed on his 
childish imagination by certain sweet songs and a curious 
musical instrument which had awakened his infantine curiosity. . 
This was the chanson singer of the Lingborough festivities ; 
moved by a sudden impulse of pity, he had made the helpless 
little nobleman who clung to him the partner of his own hardly- 
effected escape. Circumstances had compelled his speedy 
return to France, and he took the child with him, hoping, 
perhaps, that at some future time the production of the boy 
(whom he imagined to have been the sole survivor) might be a 
source of profit. 

There was another reason for this touch of kindness in the 
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heart of the wandering minstrel. He also had had a child, an 
only son about the age of this, for whose untimely death in a 
far off southern home his beautiful but passionate Italian wife 
Lucia was still refusing to be comforted. It was to her care, 
on his return, that he committed the rescued infant, and certain 
little trinkets and memorials of Lingborough which might here- 
after be valuable testimony. Lucia in time transferred all her 
affection to her protégé, and the subject of his restoration to 
his home became more and more unwelcome to her. But at 
last the uneasy conscience of the minstrel would not suffer him 
to rest, and he determined to ask the counsel of no less a 
personage than the Bishop of the diocese. Vainly did Lucia 
endeavour to turn him from his purpose. Sullenly she saw 
him set forth upon his journey. He went, but he never 
returned ; blinded by a treacherous mist, he fell down a preci- 
pice, and the secret of Edward Lingborough’s parentage was 
buried with his mangled body. Lucia never divulged it, and 
the boy was brought up as her son. 

She was poor, and as he grew up, Edward owed his educa- 
tion to the kindness of some neighbouring monks, who, struck 
by the unusual dignity and intelligence which he gradually 
displayed, persuaded her to devote him to the monastic life. 
It was an honourable and comfortable livelihood; the monastery 
was near to her, and the boy was ardent for the dignity, the 
learning, the refinement, and the devotion of the cloister. Of 
studious tastes, pure affections, and limited experience, Brother 
Paul was utterly happy within the walls of the convent, till he 
was sent, with a few others, to found a cell of their order in the 
city of Paris. 

There, not even the cowl could withhold him from the novelty 
and excitement of the scenes by which he was surrounded in 
the gay and luxurious capital. ‘Then it was, that in the hitherto- 
satisfied heart, there awoke hardly-realized regrets for the 
irrevocable vows that had doomed him to one uniform way of 
life, and shut him out for ever from participation in the stirring 
events of the time, and the exciting chances of fortune. Mili- 
tary music, the gay plumes of the young gallants, the news of 
the court and camp, alike roused thoughts which he conscien- 
tiously strove to smother. In the height of his distresses, he 
was called late one night from the cell, to administer the last 
sacraments to a dying man, on the other side of the river. It 
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was as he crossed the Seine, bearing aloft the Holy Elements, 
and accompanied by a few acolytes, who chanted words to 
which his thoughts were little in tune, that he beheld the vision 
which laid those thoughts at rest for ever. The vision was of 
himself, dressed—not in the peaceful and sacred garb of his 
office—but in such gay vanities as he had of late been envying, 
—the uncut hair falling in curls, attesting noble birth, the 
clanking sword, the ruffling cloak, the gay costume, the uncon- 
trolled liberty,—and with them, the sin-stained, passion-worn 
face that was yet his own, gazing at him with unsatisfied satiety 
and uncontrolled anger in its weary eyes. Was it to be satiated 
with such dissatisfaction—was it to be fettered in the galling 
chains of such a liberty—was it to crave after pleasures that 
had stamped such disgust, and revels that had written such 
distemper on his own clear healthful features, that he longed 
to break the bonds of a peaceful and useful life ? 

The vision was the vision of a moment, the lesson was the 
lesson of a lifetime. And as the voices behind him shut out, 
like angels’ songs, the troubling sight,— 


equiem seternam dona eis 
oR erwain tame ole,” 


He prayed that he might never barter eternal peace for the 
unrest and disquietude of the pleasures of sin. 

As Edward Lingborough reached this portion of his narra- 
tive, the interest became intense among his hearers, and not a 
few clasped hands, besides those of Brother Ambrose, testified 
to a silent adoration of the overruling providence of God ; surely 
not the less wonderful in this case, that, after all, the change 
had been wrought by ordinary means. 

Brother Paul said that he related the vision in confession, 
and that his spiritual director agreed with him in regard- 
ing it as a supernatural warning. He undertook a slight 
penance, received absolution, returned to his duties, and the 
subject was laid aside. But a few days after the confession 
(unknown to Brother Paul), the confessor met, in broad day- 
light, in the streets of Paris, the very shadow and double of 
the young priest, dressed in the gayest of the gay costumes 
worn by noblemen at that period. 

The appearance of Brother Paul was too singular in itself 
for a likeness to him not to be remarkable, and the resemblance 
was too startling, too accurate, too close, for the likeness to be 
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an accidental freak of nature, even though he discovered, by 
inquiry, that the shadow of the French monk was a nobleman 
of England. It is needless to say that the confessor dismissed 
the idea of a miracle from his mind, even more summarily than 
Father Cyril had done ; but he did not disturb the wholesome 
convictions of Brother Paul; only, by a sealed letter, he con- 
veyed the whole affair into the management of his superior at 
the parent monastery. This good Father at once betook him- 
self to Lucia. Her accounts of the boy’s history had never 
been explicit, and he had always imagined that she knew more 
than she would confess. But her love for Brother Paul out- 
weighed her fears of the authority of the Church, and she 
persisted in denying all knowledge of his extraction, in the 
hope of averting further inquiry. A year after this, however, 
she was seized with a mortal sickness, and on her deathbed 
she confessed all that she knew from her husband of Brother 
Paul’s history and belongings. Lucia died, and the good 
Father, anxious for the welfare of his protégé, furnished him 
with the means of seeking his native land, to which it was 
discovered Lord Lingborough had returned, and also a letter of 
introduction to the Abbot of Winchester, his only acquaintance 
in Great Britain. When Brother Paul arrived at Winchester, 
the plague was raging, and before he had obtained an inter- 
view with the Abbot he was himself struck down. 

In such seasons a man without friends was sure soon to be 
pronounced dead, and hurried off to the grave, from the much- 
needed room of the hospital. Brother Paul was carried in a 
swoon to the plague pit, as others had been before him, and 
would have suffered the not uncommon fate of living burial, 
had there not stood by the grave a man who had just consigned 
the last member of his family to this awful sepulchre, and who, 
seeing some signs of life in the young man, took pity on him 
and saved him. He nursed him as he had nursed his own 
family before, and took a sad pleasure in contributing to the 
recovery which he had not been permitted to see in those he 
loved. Ambrose and his companions had returned home 
before Brother Paul was strong enough to seek the Abbot of 
Winchester, and nearly two years had passed since the meeting 
on the bridge at Paris, when the two brothers met in the choir 
of St. Verena. 

The unexpected happiness, the strange, delightful tie of kin- 
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dred, did not, it may be imagined, make life less tolerable than 
it had been to either of the brothers. Brother Paul transferred 
his vows to St. Verena ; and under all the peculiar circumstances 
of being the sole survivors of their family, the long separation, 
the unknown influence they had exercised on each other, and 
the wonderful likeness between them, the fraternal bond was 
one of unusual tenacity and tenderness. The friendly sym- 
pathy of the Brotherhood of St. Verena was only equalled by 
the delight of the people without its walls at the return of 
another Lingborough to his native soil. 

And thus it came to pass that the wild shore, the barren 
links, as well as the softer scenes that immediately surrounded 
the Abbey, are yet haunted by the remembrance of two tall, 
weird figures, with gleaming eyes and yellow hair, who could 
never be distinguished apart but by the slight, soft, foreign 
accents in the speech of the one, which year by year assimi- 
lated more to the northern tongue of those around him. 

And when, after many years of kindness and devotion, the 
day came when Father Cyril was taken to his rest, the monas- 
tery called loudly for a Lingborough to be its head ; but which 
was it to be? and who would know the Abbot from his 
brother ? 

The result was told at the beginning of the story. A Papal 
bull granted as a special favour to the Abbey of St. Verena, 
under exceptional circumstances, the power to elect Two 
Abbots. 

One in heart and soul as well as in person, the brothers 
reigned long and happily ; and when at last, in a ripe old age, 
Father Ambrose was gathered to his fathers, the second Abbot 
did not survive him many days. It seemed as if the strange, 
exceptional tie which united the two could not be severed with 
impunity. Though apparently in good health at the time, 
Father Paul sank suddenly, and the Two Abbots were at rest 
together. 

Tue Eno. 


J. H. Ewrnea. 
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LINES ON AN ANCIENT PEDIGREE OF NAMES. 


Saves of a long-departed train ! 

Your words, your deeds, we ask in vain ; 
How fared it with each stalwart knight, 
In peaceful hall or furious fight ? 

How shone each beauty’s dazzling light, 
Now vanished long from earthly sight ? 
Alas! for human power or pride, 

All save this record is denied ; 

This line alone has Time defied,— 

This, that they lived, they loved, they died! 


But though no minstrel sings their praise, 
Though History’s page affords no bays, 
Though silent Time, with sullen frown, 
Conceals each deed of high renown,— 
Yet words and deeds of theirs may yet 
Their impress on each age have set ; 
And, if their hearts were fixed on high, 
In records that shall Time defy, 
Their lives a shining page shall give,— 
This, that they died, they loved, they live! 
C. F. Rutson. 





CIRCUMSTANCES OVER WHICH WE HAVE NO 
CONTROL: AN ESSAY. 


'uE common use of this expression arises from the habit of 
self-excuse, from the willingness to admit involuntary com- 
pulsion when we have no right to do so. It would be easy 
indeed to allow oneself to be led or guided into any course 
if one had no fixed principles independent of circumstances,— 
easy to drift like the seaweed in stormy weather, or be scat- 
tered like the petals of a flower at the first autumnal gale. 
There must be something wrong in ourselves when we wish to 
represent our actions as the result of any course of circum- 
stances over which we have no control. We have wills which 
enable us to exercise at discretion the choice of right- over 
wrong-doing ; if we could but practise what we believe out of 
the circumstances with which we are surrounded, we should win 
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happiness, whatever our condition might be; for unless imagi- 
nation gets the sway over our reasoning faculties, we have full 
possession of the power of self-direction, and can never be 
overborne by circumstances, though we may give way from 
motives of expediency when no breaking of a principle is 
involved. It is true we are but weak, and the will to choose the 
right may fail, but if we could be strong always in strength not 
all our own, we need fear no course of events. The education 
which begins with our very existence is directed to increase 
our control over circumstances ; all through life we are striving 
to work through a chain which will bind us fast to earth if we 
cannot sever its links,—the chain of circumstances which is 
woven of human infirmities, of habits which grow with our 
growth, and which make us their slaves unless we bring them 
under our control and make them our servants. No tempta- 
tion, however strong, however insidious, however capable of 
undermining our determination, can avail if only our will be 
good to resist it. This part of the subject is of far wider 
scope than can be treated of in these pages. We must inquire 
into the characteristics of the human will, and the things which 
determine it apart from circumstances, in order to ascertain 
how and why circumstances can frustrate it. It would be 
very interesting to prove how civilization and science and re- 
ligion aim at giving men control over circumstances,—in 
society by laws, etc., in nature by combined labour and me- 
chanical appliances. Our control over nature is dependent on 
our knowledge of its laws,—that knowledge which is power 
indeed. In our own life we gain self-control by self-know- 
ledge, and are not subject to impulse from without, but to 
Divine law from within through the principle of love. So 
many deep subjects are involved in the discussion of “ cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control” that only a few 
of them can be touched upon here, and that in an unsatisfac- 
tory manner. The fear of an evil power stronger than our- 
selves comes with a sense of antagonism at the outset of our 
spiritual warfare, and at first there is a murmur that the All- 
powerful and All-good permits an unequal struggle, till we 
believe that blessedness is reserved for fallen as for the un- 
fallen beings. We cannot reason on the origin of evil; it is 
a riddle that has been unsolved for six thousand years. Men 
own a sense of bondage which they feel they ought but are 
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unable to resist; the fecling of “ought” and “ cannot ” leads 
to the question of freedom of the will, and bids us seek a 
solution of it; but, decide it as men choose, theology defeats 
the notion which attributes evil to circumstances. 


M. H. Cure . 





LOST—A RING. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tne Channel had been rough with a contrary wind, and the 
Folkestone packet was late in reaching Boulogne; so that 
there was more than ordinary bustle in the transit from har- 
bour to railway station. A lady and gentleman who had 
driven from the Hétel Impérial on the arrival of the steamboat, 
and secured their places in the railway carriage on either side 
of the window, could now, with the complete satisfaction of a 
mind and body alike at ease, make their pleasant remarks on 
the later comers, and trace in their more or less crushed and 
pallid appearance their state of health during the voyage. The 
bustle on the platform increased, as piles of luggage were 
brought in from successive omnibuses, passengers ran up and 
down, the officials captured the most innocent and stowed 
them into wrong carriages, from whence—after turning round 
as the bewildered are wont to do to the great discomposure of 
their neighbours’ feet and valises—they descended and added 
to the confusion below. A brief silence in compartment No. — 
was broken by the lady saying with a laugh,— 

“Do look, Frank, at that unfortunate girl !” 

“ Santa Filomena, Virgin and Martyr,” answered Frank, who 
had been watching her for one or two minutes with an amused 
expression. 

“Martyr to the family bandboxes,” said the lady; and 
indeed the position of the young lady in question was anything 
but comfortable. She had evidently been left in charge of the 
“light luggage ” of her party, for a pile of small packages was 


at her feet. The little portmanteau in one hand was balanced 
by a basket and carpet-bag in the other, while a bundle of 
umbrellas, propped up by the said portmanteau, prevented her 
turning more than her head towards the door of the Buffet 
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from whence the joint owners should come; and now the bell 
sounded, and the excitement of the officials redoubled. “ En 
voiture, Messieurs et Mesdames! Par ici, Mademoiselle, par 
ici, montez vite,” cried one, energetically pointing to an open 
door. The young lady looked first at him and then at the 
impedimenta, with an expression of indignation and despair, 
when suddenly, like a flight of starlings, a number of petti- 
coats whirled up, and with laughter and apologies the packages 
were seized by their several owners, and all vanished into the 
train. In another minute they were steaming off to Paris. 

“ Saint Filomena was a mistake,” observed the gentleman 
to his vis-a-vis. “It is St. Ursula with a select division of the 
eleven thousand.” 

The following morning the same two parties of English 
severally recognized each other at the Chemin de Fer de Lyon 
at Paris. “ Saint what-do-you-call-her, and the rest of the 
nuns,” said the lady, “ for goodness’ sake don’t let them get 
into the same carriage with us! they would just fill it; and 
fond as I am of my country men, I confess to wishing for the 
company of rather fewer of my country women. They aro 
nice-looking girls though,—indeed the porter in charge is 
rather pretty. I wonder if we'shall see them marching about 
en masse at Nice this winter.” 

The other party meanwhile showed the same British avoid- 
ance of British company. ‘Here is an empty carriage,” said 
one; “so we shall be comfortable ; admit only natives, and let 
us hear no English but our own. Room, room for all the 
foreigners, but let your brethren go. There’s that nice-looking 
man and his sister next door who laughed at us yesterday.” 

“ His sister ?” repeated.another ; “Oh no, his wife.” 

“T don’t think it,” said the first. 

“‘ She is married I am sure,—she has all the air of it.” 

“ But he has not! Don’t I know the looks of the unat- 
tached,—the free from the galling chain? He is neither mar- 
ried nor engaged ; and that is his sister, do you not see they 
have just the same pretty dark eyes? and he is a Colonel in 
the army; I am not quite sure of his regiment, but I think it 
is one of the Foot-Guards, and they are going like us to 
Macon, and his name is— 

“Ts what ?” asked her two nearest neighbours. 

“Tam not quite sure. I will tell you when I have looked at 
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him again ;” and as they left the Buffet at Dijon she said, “ It 
is Frank, his name is Frank.” 

“What nonsense !” was the laughing answer; “unless you 
heard it ;” and while joining in the laughter she said posi- 
tively, “There is no need to hear; seeing is enough. The 
name is written on his face, and if he is not called ‘ Frank’ I 
will—I will talk English for the rest of my life!” Then sud- 
denly finding the person in question dangerously near, she 
stopped short, colouring deeply, and with a most transparent 
effort at unconsciousness, ran headlong at a bookstall, and had 
thrown away many francs upon newspapers and unreadable 
novels before the sound of the warning bell recalled her to 
reason. 

As the two travellers drove from the station at Macon, they 
overtook the “ Ursulines” trudging merrily along the half- 
lighted streets in the wake of a blue-frocked porter. And 
hardly were they settled in their apartments when the sounds 
of footsteps betokened a new arrival. These passed into an 
adjoiming room, whence there were presently heard from a jing- 
ling old harpsichord the tones of a merry galop, accompanied 
by light skimming steps and gay laughter; then came older 
and graver tones, a lull, and general dispersion. 

Some ten hours later the Englishman walked into the hotel 
with the happy air of one who has done a meritorious act, and 
expects an immediate reward. He had taken an early stroll to 
the Post-office; and now laid on the table of the salle-da- 
manger some letters directed to Mrs. Cunningham, while he 
opened one bearing the name of Colonel Helyar. It was short 
and soon read; and he was about to take up the newspaper 
when his eye fell on a ring that lay on the narrow chimney- 
piece; it was small, evidently made for a lady’s finger ; and to 
his eyes the workmanship had an English look. “Else I 
might have thought,’’ he said, “that the landlord’s wife or 
daughter had been bitten with the fashionable mania for ‘le 
sport;’ ’tis a sporting little thing ;” and so it was, for instead 
of the usual arrangement of jewels in signet flower or hoop, 
this ring bore the under side of a horse’s hoof cut in onyx and 
set into a gold horseshoe, of which the nails were small dark 


sapphires. 
Colonel Helyar turned it round curiously, then looking up, 
he glanced down the long table on which the waiter was 
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arranging a little group of cups and plates, and when the man 
approached, asked him if the English family that had come 
last night was staying in the hotel. 

** No, they had gone early in the morning.” 

“* Already ? and in which direction ?” 

“ Mais—une dame et deux. demoiselles ont pris le train 
direct 4 Marseilles ; autre dame, aussi avec deux demoiselles, 
est allée du cédté de la Suisse.” 

Then, as the gentleman looked interested, the waiter pro- 
ceeded to fetch the travellers’ book in which the names of the 
departed dames were written, and remarked that “les demoi- 
selles étaient trés-gaies, trés-gentilles.” 

The latest entries in the book, written, one in a somewhat 
hasty and irregular, the other in steadier bolder hand, were the 
following: —“ Mrs. and the Misses Lloyd; Mrs. and the 
Misses Doyle.” 

“Bosh!” ejaculated the Colonel. 

“Pardon M’siew’ ?”” said the waiter. 

Nothing more could be learned however, except that the 
destination of one family was Italy, and of the other Switzer- 
land; and an idea floated into the gentleman’s mind, the 
result of which he announced to his sister at breakfast. 

“So Cunningham will be here this morning, and as you and 
he go off to Montpellier to-morrow, I shall make a tour in 
Switzerland.” 

“Of all dull countries to choose Switzerland!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cunningham; “ where the natives are rude and the 
visitors stupid; or if there should happen to be any in the 
least degree amusing, they spend their lives in racing up to 
the tops of mountains, as if like the cork leg they had to keep 
an everlasting running account. What is really taking you 
there ?” 

She was greatly entertained at hearing of the ring, which 
her brother now declared he remembered to have seen on the 
finger of one of the “ Ursulines,” and of which it would amuse 
him to find the owner. Switzerland being the smallest country, 
he should begin by following in the tracks of the Lloyd family. 
“ Coelebs in search of a wife” was of course the lady’s observa- 
tion; whereat the gentleman seemed little moved, and replied 
he had expected that remark from her. ‘“ And going with the 
betrothal-ring in your hand, too,” she proceeded, laughing. 
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“Let me see it,” and she stretched out a pretty little hand. 
“ My future sister-in-law has either a very thick fourth or an 
unusually small third finger, for this will not go on to mine. 
It is pretty and quaint. But have you communicated with the 
landlord ?—are you sure it does not belong to any of the Macon 
bourgeoisie ?” 

“T will make it quite sure,” said her brother, rising ; “ and, 
if he has my address at Carli’s, he can always let me know 
at once if the people should write to him about it.” 

The arrangements were soon made, and the following day 
Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham set off towards Montpellier, while 
Colonel Helyar went to Geneva, and, taking up his quarters at 
one hotel, began his search for the three ladies through all the 
rest. There and along the shores of the lake he pursued his 
quest in vain. If the Lloyds had been copies of their own 
‘Weekly News,’ they could not have had a wider circulation. 
But their numbers made them a trouble and annoyance, causing 
perpetual disappointment, since the right family of that name 
never appeared. Many were the parties he ran to ground, 
only to find his exertions repaid by the sight of, perhaps, a 
stout old gentleman—“a bull of the old school,”—with a pair 
of no less portly sisters ; or, it might be, a covey of children in 
short frocks guarded by their anxious mother. Once he really 
thought to have hit his mark, when, having, as he fancied, 
caught a glimpse of the objects of his search in church at 
Interlaken, and seen them disappear in the Hotel Casino, he 
went to dine there, looked at the book, asked the number of 
the ladies there were entered, had his chair placed next to 
theirs, and, full of pleased excitement, took his place at the 
table, when, behold! there advanced to fill the vacant places 
a trio,—such a trio! A little wigged and spectacled old 
woman, followed by two daughters; one, of the stern, Minerva 
type, the other blandly smiling from out the shelter of a profu- 
sion of black ringlets, which fell on either side of a face that 
would assuredly never see forty again. The Colonel’s dinner 
was a complete failure, yet at the illuminations in the Kursaal 
Gardens that night he certainly heard the right voices, but 
could not discover their owners. The next day he spent in 
prowling among the great walnut-trees near the Casino, but 
with no happy result. ‘Oh, confound it,” said he to himself, 
“this will not do. I tell you what, Frank, you’re wearing 
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yourself out, mind and body, not to speak of temper. Either 
you find out those blessed people at once, or you give up the 
wild-goose chase altogether. I’ll not have you make a fool of 
yourself any longer.” And himself answered him, “ Well hast 
thou spoken,— 
“** Aspettare e non venire, 
Ben servire e non gradire, 


Star in letto e non dormire,— 
Son tre cose da far morire.’ 


And if there is one thing more disgusting than another, it is 
that process technically called ‘looking for a needle in a bottle 
of hay.’ Why a bottle, I wonder ? Who ever thought of putting 
hay into a bottle ? unless it were that Roman emperor,—what’s 
his name ?—who buttered it for his favourite horse, or gilded it, 
—rather hard to manage, unless he happened to know the 
electro-process. Very likely he did ; those ancients were clever 
fellows, up to a trick or tio. Pity they did not pass ’em on, 
and save us the trouble of finding them out all over again. 
Well, here’s the Casino. A tip to the waiter, and another look 
at the visitors’ book. I wish these ugly Swiss had decent 
police arrangements as they have in France. They know every 
soul in a place there ; and if you want to know who people are, 
or where they’ve gone, you’ve only got to ask the Director of 
Police, instead of poking through every inn in the place as I’m 
doing.” 

His spirits were cheered, however. “Non semper arcum tendit 
Apollo.” ‘Though no Lloyds were at the hotel but the three he 
had seen, it was found that Mrs. Doyle and her two daughters 
had been there, and had gone that morning by the Brientz 
steamer. Colonel Helyar packed up and set off in pursuit. 
At the Giesbach they were not, nor yet at Brientz, and from 
the latter place it was hard to trace one party among the many 
who had gone on foot by post or by diligence. Which route 
should he choose—that to Lucerne or Meyringen? “ Fair play 
is a jewel, let us toss up for it;” and toss he did—the least 
dirty out of a handful of coppery Swiss coins— heads fall to 
Meyringen,” and heads it was; on he went, and thence to 
Engstlen, where the hotel book, among the many artistic 
drawings that adorn its pages, showed him recent traces of the 
objects of his search in a spirited sketch of a party of tourists, 
fresh and gay, setting off to ascend the Titlis ; and the same 
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returning, draggled, weary, and wayworn. There was no 
doubt about the handwriting beneath; and having found the 
landlady, he proceeded to examine her as to the movements of 
the family in question; and, after some consideration and 
much discursive talking, she began to recollect. 

The ladies had not gone up the Titlis she was sure ; they had 
intended it, but the weather was too bad; it was getting late 
in the year for that; and a party that came down reported a 
snowstorm on the.top. Ay! then where had they gone? Hi! 
Johann! Carli! and having called in the guides to help her 
memory, she at last settled that the ladies had returned to 
Reichenbach. Yes, they had; and that German artist with 
them, who was going to the Falls of the Handeck ; and they 
intended to walk by the Grimsel and over the Furca to Hos- 
penthal ; they might be two days, or they might be three, in 
getting there; she thought maybe they’d stay a night or two 
at the Grimsel, or they might likely go on at once. 

After this decisive opinion the Colonel determined not to 
risk a pursuit in which he might lose his object, but to take 
the shorter route over the Surenen Pass, and wait for their 
arrival at Hospenthal. 

The waiting was very well done, and no preventive officer 
could have kept stricter watch over a suspected frontier than 
did Colonel Helyar on every track, path, or road that centred in 
the St. Gothard Pass; but the arrival, alas! befell on this wise. 
They came neither on foot, on horseback, nor in chariot ; but in 
the diligence whose jingling bells roused the daylight watcher 
from the dreamy pleasures of his midnight pipe; no time to 
transfer himself and his effects to the heights or depths of that 
unwieldy vehicle, even if every place had not been filled, which it 
was, even to the conducteur’s seat that hangs on to the edge of the 
roof like the little turret of an old French chateau. He saw in 
the coupé two of the faces he remembered, but while he looked 
for the third, whose features were in shadow, the postilion 
climbed to his seat, and with a ‘‘hup-heup”’ to the horses, cracked 
his whip right and left, and the ponderous machine rolled off; the 
rumble of wheels and the clatter of horses’ hoofs soon lost in 
the thin air of that wide mountain expanse. The white peaks 
looked doubly cold and dreary in the half-light of a waning 
moon which now shed a chill bluish light on the street where 
faintly echoed the retreating steps of the last idler, as he 








walked off swinging his lantern to and fro. 
shivered and turned back into the warm firelight within the 
hotel to give orders for his departure next morning. 











SONG. 


(To be continued.) 





SONG. 


Txovuan stranger hands the music turn, 
And stranger eyes look down, 

Though I from others now must learn 
To seek for smile or frown, 

Though these are near, and thou art far, 
Love hath a chainless wing, 


Though thou be deaf, these listening are,— 


It is for thee I sing ! 


My hands on the familiar keys 
Grew not to-day so dim ; 

I had no heart to sing to these 
The songs I sang to him. 

His tender praise did I not hear 
In words of other men, 

And dream that only he is near, 
And loveth me as then. 


His breath like blessing on my head, 
‘Those looks of love unfeigned, 

The matchless music of that tread,— 
All my lost world regained ! 

Ah ! well it is that song to raise 
Which doth the lost restore, 

Till tells some word of trivial praise 
That thou canst hear no more! 


Cold on mine ear their praises fall, 
Their glances plead in vain, 

Or only better things recall, 

Life gives not back again. 
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Yet if ’tis well with thee, dear heart, 
I am content to lack ; 

If good and happy where thou art, 
I would not call thee back. 


Yet in the sunshine gladly bright, 
As in the twilight dim, 
Alone, ’mid many voices light, 
My songs still seem for him. 
And oh! where not a voice shall fail, 
Nor pain nor weeping be, 
I, past our parting’s weary tale, 
Shall sing again to thee ! 
Epira Jay. 





A FEW WORDS ON THE PRESENT EDUCATION 
OF LADIES. 


Tux actual education of a young lady at the present time 
may be said to commence at the age of eight or nine, when 
she is usually placed under the care of a governess. ‘This 
lady probably professes to give her a “ sound English educa- 
tion,” with the addition of music and drawing, French and 
German. The pupil’s time is chiefly spent in the schoolroom, 
her parents often knowing little or nothing either of the go- 
verness’s system of teaching or of the mind and capacity of 
the child; they have engaged a first-rate governess, so they 
never interfere with her. The governess conscientiously drills 
into her pupil her own attainments, with more or less success. 
So many hours must be devoted to study, and the allotted time 
is gone through day by day. When their daughter reaches 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, her parents usually send her to 
some highly-recommended school, obtain a celebrated finishing 
governess, or, continuing their original instructress, give her 
the aid of masters. During these two last years the victim is 
vigorously crammed in order to bring her to perfection. At 
seventeen or eighteen comes the long-expected time of eman- 
cipation : governess and masters depart, books are thrown aside 
and forgotten, while the only subjects worthy our young lady’s 
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attention are the newest fashions in dress, the latest expres- 
sions in slang, and—sensation novels. Where are the lan- 
guages over which so much time and trouble were spent? 
Unless some trip abroad is anticipated they are forgotten. 
What cares she for the history of bygone days? When look- 
ing over some famous cathedral or the ruins of a well-known 
castle, she will say, “Oh, wasn’t it built in the time of some 
Edward or Henry ?—it is such a bother to remember the 
names of those old people.” How fares it with the music and 
drawing ? A real talent and love for the latter may save it, 
otherwise it goes the way of all the rest; but as young ladies 
are supposed to be able to play in society, music is perhaps 
kept up to a certain extent. What then was the use of the 
elaborate education she received? Were this young lady 
obliged to work for her living, has she one talent which would 
enable her to earn it? Probably plain needlework formed no 
part of her training. Strip her of her handsome dresses, take 
away her money, is she many degrees better than her maid 
brought up at a village school, save in her (perhaps) ladylike 
manners? Her great-grandmother may have learnt no tongue 
) but English, have read few books, and cared little for what 
happened beyond her own household. But she was a house- 








sistant 








} keeper in deed, not only in word; the cooking dainty dishes 
. ) for her husband’s dinner and ironing the ruffles of his best 

shirts would in many cases form part of her daily duties. 
hs Perhaps she had seldom left her home, her prejudices might 
)= have been strong, and her views exclusive, but she was a 
of useful woman in her generation, and is it so with too many 
y { of her great-granddaughters ? 
Is : The problem of woman’s education is not yet solved, nor do 
S. ) I tpink it can be until education is looked upon as a means to 
e | an end, instead of being itself the end,—as a good foundation 
es ( on which may be reared a grand and lofty, or simple and useful 
to life, as God’s providence and the working of each individual 
ng mind may point out. May not the high-pressure system of the 
\er | present schoolroom, account for the slang and frivolity of too 
is + many of our maidens when once that pressure is taken off? 
At | Is such an education as I have described the one best fitted to 
an- | enable women to do their duty as wives and mothers, or to 
ide , have the care and responsibility of a household? No mother 
y's | can foresee her daughter’s future life, but she can review her 
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own girlhood and early married days, and think, “ What part of 
my education has been most useful to me, and what was super- 
fluous ?”? Whether she begins her child’s education herself 
or entrusts it to another, from the very first years she may 
teach it to be useful, to think, observe, and recollect, to use its 
hands and sense,—in short, to treat it as a responsible being, 
instead of a mere pet or plaything. When the time of actual 
teaching begins, if each child were studied separately instead 
of all being taken en masse, one might be found to have great 
quickness and a retentive memory, another would be clever only 
with her hands, and the third, perhaps, would have less bodily 
strength than the other two. In the case of the clever child, 
to whom needlework is drudgery and neatness and exactness a 
very hard matter, the lessons in which she delights might be 
made a reward for careful performance of those duties which 
are trying to her patience, and her favourite lesson be cur- 
tailed if she failed in these necessary matters. ‘The child with 
a bad memory should have far less brain-work than her sister, 
and her talent for drawing or needlework cultivated as far as 
possible, while the hours of learning for the weakly child. 
should be shorter than either. Surely all accomplishments are 
dearly purchased by the damage to health and nerves which 
too often happens in the schoolroom, and though learning is 
an ornament to womanhood, health is far more important, and 
good sense and usefulness is the crown of all. Often, when brains 
get stupid and weary over books, a short lesson in cooking 
would be a salutary change and a useful preparation for after- 
life. If the hours of actual study were shorter, much useful 
instruction might be given while walking in the lanes or sitting 
in the garden by a governess who was not fagged by a long 
day’s work, and for fast-growing or delicate girls long confine- 
ment to books must be injurious. One point for which wcemen 
are most ridiculed in after-life is their want of exactness in 
letter-writing and accounts,—habits which might be easily 
acquired in childhood, but which are most difficult afterwards. 
If the mother would make a point of this, and every week or 
fortnight inspect the books used and knowledge gained, she 
would soon discover whether real progress was being made, 
and this would act as an incentive to both governess and 
pupils. 


But especially the importance of after-education should be 
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considered. Instead of deluging a girl with masters before 
she is seventeen, let her have them when the governess de- 
parts, and pursue whatever branch of study her taste approves. 
Few girls marry from the schoolroom, and many have a long 
time of what is termed young-ladyhood, which might be turned 
to the best account. Much harm has undoubtedly been done 
by the notion that to be clever a woman must necessarily 
be useless and eccentric. Surely to a great mind nothing is 
small; a truly clever woman has higher talents committed to 
her trust that she may do her work better than those of less 
intellectual power, not that she may throw it from her as un- 
worthy her attention. I do not believe any amount of learn- 
ing can raise a woman to the same intellectual level as a man, 
but let her beware lest, in secking to be his equal, she cease to 
be his helpmeet, in neglecting the duties peculiarly her own ; 
while if learning be only kept subservient to usefulness, it will 
be an ornament and help to!its possessor in whatever position 
in life she may be called upon to fill. . 

BE. Pattiasow 
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Wir what eyes of amazement would the old ladics who used 
to ride up from the north to Londons eated on pillions and 
taking several days for the journey, now look at this age of 
travelling, could they find themselves transported into the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when almost every school- 
girl knows Paris and Switzerland as well in reality as on the 
map! The rush from place to place, the constant change of 
scene, the apparent necessity for doing everything, are among 
the prominent characteristics of our days ; but, though travel- 
ling may often be carried to an excess, the mere possibility of 
seeing in a quarter of a life more than our ancestors could in a 
whole one is something to be thankful for. 

In former times, no doubt, travelling was often a work of 
ereat difficulty, and those who did go abroad talked more of 
frowning precipices and barren heights than of any pleasurable 
impressions made upon their minds by the scenery. Our an- 
cestors were a home-loving race, and in the lower ranks this 
love of home often degenerated into indolence or a singular 
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want of curiosity, which was displayed even by those who 
were above the average in intellect. Many instances might be 
noted of people who, during a long life, had never been above 
twenty miles from their home, not from want of opportunity, 
but of inclination. Such was the case with a shrewd old 
Scotchwoman, the landlady of the little inn on the banks of 
that fair and lovely loch where the swan 


* Floats double, 
Swan and shadow.” 

She was well acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
and the Kttrick Shepherd, who frequently spent days at her 
inn while on fishing expeditions, and were on friendly terms 
with its intelligent landlady. Yet this old woman, whose life 
was spent within four miles of the “Grey Mare’s Tail,” a weil- 
known waterfall visited constantly by tourists, had never seen 
it herself, and seemed to have no wish to go out of her way to 
look at this sight of the neighbourhood. Her ideas probably 
agreed with those of the woman who, in reply to a visitor’s 
exclamations of admiration at the beautiful view from her cot- 
tage, remarked with great contempt that she could see nothing 
so very wonderful in it, it was ‘ nowt but wood and watter,— 
wood and watter.”” 

It is almost a surprise now to find in this island of ours, so 
covered with houses and railways, any quiet spot entirely un- 
disturbed by modern whirl and bustle, whose inhabitants lead 
much the same lives as their forefathers. One such seques- 
tered hamlet there is in the heart of the Lake district, and 
there, in February, 1869, died an old woman, whose life of a 
hundred years had been passed in that one place. All tourists 
know the gap at the top of a well-known waterfall famed in 
song, through which the waters force their way among holly- 
bushes and mountain-ash, but comparatively few people have 
climbed the steep hillside and, after looking through the open- 
ing at the magnificent view of mountain, lake, and island, have 
ascended to the lonely httle town which lies above, out of 
which flows the stream that supplies the fall. There is not 
much to see, only a few houses clustered together round the 
small lake, built of grey stane, their slated roofs adorned with 
variously-coloured mosses, and venerable enough in appear- 
ance to make any one suppose their age to be identical with 
that of the grey hills, around; and beside these a rough stone 
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bridge over the “beck,” and a few bare-looking Scotch firs, 
whose twisted branches and scanty leaves show how hard has 
been their struggle to survive the keen air of such lofty heights. 
The houses do not offer any attractions, unless it may be a 
curious old oak door thickly studded with knobs, or an oak 
settle; but if a sight of the deeds could be procured, they 
would show that for six hundred years one farm has been in 
the possession of the same family, whose descendants, still 
ranking as yeomen, continue to live on their own land. In 
winter this place is extremely isolated, and the little colony of 
people are left to themselves in utter loneliness for many 
months in the year, and so solitary and so far from the world 
is the hamlet that almost the only sounds to be heard are the 
bleatings of the small, black-faced mountain-sheep, or the 
occasional shouts of shepherds to their dogs. 

At the foot of the long descent leading to the valley stands 
the cottage of old Sarah Yewdale, who was almost better 
known by her title of “ Queen of Borrodale.” A small pamph- 
let has been printed containing a few of her reminiscences of 
bygone days. She could well-recollect when no “ wheeled 
things ” were known in all the district round, because there 
were no roads, when everybody lived on the produce of their 
own land and were clad: in homespun cloth, and in the old 
farm-kitchen on the winter’s nights the wheels never ceased 
their humming as the spinners sat round the great open chim- 
neys. ‘The last wide chimney and open hearth were found in 
her own cottage, and in her youth no others were known. Wed- 
dings were the occasions of greatest festivity. very one rode on 
horseback to church and galloped back again in haste, it bemg 
considered lucky to arrive the first at home. Then the bride 
sat in the porch with a dish in her lap, into which money was 
put by each person present. In winter there was very little to 
do, and so welcome was the hunter’s horn that even women 
with their children on their backs would go out hunting. 
Badgers at that time abounded among the mountains. Well 
too could she recollect with what rejoicing Christmas was cele- 
brated ; the festivities continued till Candlemas, and leaping, 
wrestling, and dancing were carried on with great energy. 
The customs were primitive, for although the dressers in the 
farm-kitchen shone with bright pewter plates, the frying-pan 
was generally set in the middle of the table, and every one 
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helped themselves from it! In Sally Yewdale’s opinion the 
climate of the fells had not changed for the better, for although 
the winters were most severe, — the “ Darran” or Derwent 
being once frozen for thirteen wecks, and the frost and snow 
usually lasting from November to February, —the warmth 
and beauty of the summers seemed to have compensated for 
the winter’s cold, and she complained that ‘“ Nowadays there 
was nothing but rain” and “row snell wedder.” The Queen 
of Borrodale could tell of many changes in the families of the 
country, but even at the close of her life the “statesmen” 
were, in the main, living still on the land where their fathers 
had lived before them “ time out of mind.”?, Her own name was 
one of great antiquity, but with the exception of two distant 
relations—one called “ Gawain,’’—she was the last of her race. 
Twice only during her long life had this old woman ever been 
out of her parish, and never further than thirty miles from it. 
'l'o that one spot among the hills had her ideas and interests 
been confined for a hundred years; her recollections were all 
of local matters,—of the stir of the world outside, the death of 
monarchs, and the downfall of kingdoms, the changes in men 
and women, she knew nothing, and her opportunities of obser- 
vation were too limited to afford any information on subjects 
beyond the narrow range of her daily cares and duties. Per- 
haps the very tranquillity of her life contributed to its length, 
and the lack of excitement to the preservation of her faculties. 
Her health continued excellent to the last, and the very sum- 
mer before her death she might have been seen hard at work 
making hay among the hills, and standing amongst her neigh- 
bours as the old‘ yew-trees near her mountain home stood 
amidst their youthful companions. 
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One of the many miracles ascribed to San Filippo is that of 
having raised a member of the princely house of Massimo from 
the dead. In commemoration of this event the room in which 
the miracle is said to have taken place in the Palazzo Massimo 
has been converted into a chapel and dedicated to the saint. On 
each anniversary of the alleged occurrence it has for many years 























PALAZZO MASSIMO DELLE COLONNE. 
been customary for the reigning Pope to honour the Massimo 
family by paying them a friendly visit, at the termination of which 
the chapel is thrown open to the public. On these occasions 
it is usual to invite only the near relatives of the family and a 
few of the leading grandees of the Hternal City to meet the 
Pontiff, so that we deemed ourselves particularly fortunate in 
obtaining an entrée to the Palazzo a few years ago on one of 
these anniversaries of Pio Nono’s visit. We heard of the Pope’s 
arrival at the Palazzo as we were making our way through the 
dense crowd of people which had collected round it, many of 
whom had come great distances to see and receive a blessing 
from his Holiness, and were waiting for his departure to offer 
their devoirs at San Filippo’s shrine. Having glanced at a 
banner which was waving from one of the windows, on which 
the miracle of the “ Resuscitation ” was rudely represented, we 
entered the fine though gloomy court, where the monotonous 
splashing of a fountain sounded particularly sad and dreary, 
and seemed to be saying in chill and cedseless tones, “ Past,— 
past.” Truly the past appeared present everywhere, whether 
one gazed at the grand old Palazzo or thought of the event 
which was being commemorated. Leaving the court, which 
was strewn with box,—one of the inevitable signs of a festa,— 
we passed through a detachment of tlie guardia nobile, who 
were lining the way, up the staircase, and entered a handsome 
suite of apartments,—handsome despite of the impress of “ de- 
cay’s effacing fingers ;” and, after pausing to admire the cele- 
brated statue of a Discobolus, discovered on the Hsquiline in 
1781, we found ourselves at the door of the room in which Pio 
Nono was enthroned. He was surrounded by the members of 
the Massimo family and their guests, who were in turn pre- 
sented to him; the gentlemen were in full dress, and the ladies 
might be said to be the same, for though not décolletées, their 
toilettes were beautiful and costly. One of the princesses of 
the house, then a bride, a lovely blonde of the Venetian type, 
was exquisitely attired in black velvet and point-lace, and at- 
tracted all eyes as she advanced to be presented, and with 
great grace performed the very unpoetic act of kissing the 
Papal slipper. 

After the presentations were over Prince Massimo advanced, 
and, kneeling before the Pope, requested him to take some 
refreshment. His Holiness having signified his wish to par- 
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take of an ice, the Prince brought him one, and on bended 
knee served his honoured guest. After the Pope had finished 


this slight repast, he entered into a lively and mundane con- 


versation with the circle who stood around the throne, in which 
he alluded with much pride to his last levée, held a few days 
previously, and at which he said, “The attendance of Ameri- 
cans and English was greater than on any former occasion.” 
The worldly conversation having come to an end, at-a sign all 
knelt, and the Pope addressed them in a religious discourse, of 
which miracles in general, and that which they were cele- 
brating in particular, were the chief subjects. The discourse 
concluded with a prayer and benediction, after which he de- 
scended from the throne, and, attended by his swite, passed 
through the rooms, holding out his fingers as he moved along, 
which were eagerly seized and kissed by the faithful, who pro- 
strated themselves before him. The Pontiff having departed, 
the public was admitted, and with them we ascended to the 
chapel, which was brilliantly illuminated, and decorated in the 
usual style of Roman Catholic Church decorations, that is to 
say, with exquisite flowers fresh from nature’s bosom, and 
parodies on them executed in coarse artificial garlands and 
tinsel wreaths. A few minutes’ inspection of it satisfied our 
curiosity, and brought our visit to the Palazzo Massimo to a 
close. 


A. HK. B. 


A. “HAPPY THOUGHT.” 


Brown made a pun, 
Jones called it A 1, 
And gave way to a boisterous roar. 
But I cannot agree, 
For between you and me 
It can’t be A 1, for I’ve seen it B 4. 
J. M. 
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